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THE  JUST  USE  OF  A  LATIN  ELEMENT 
IN  ENGLISH  STYLE. 


Nothing  is  more  momentous  than  the  conflict  of  opposing 
cultures.  The  strange  and  almost  impersonal  egotism  which 
leads  men  collectively  to  seek  in  art  the  reflection  of  their 
own  image  impels  them  no  less  individually  to  desire  the 
extension  of  their  own  peculiar  and  distinctive  ideals.  And 
of  these  struggles  towards  such  an  extension  history  is  the 
record.  Very  often,  too,  the  "idea  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  "  has  been  nothing  more  precise  and  definite  than 
that  purblind  desire  for  self-imposition.  Now  one  of  the  first 
steps  which  aggression  has  generally  taken  towards  the 
desired  end  has  been  the  imposition  of  its  own  language. 
By  the  insight  of  a  profound  instinct  "language"  and 
'"self"  have  been  seen  to  be  almost  identical.  For  the  worn 
epigram  of  Buffon  assumes  a  newer  and  sharper  truth  when 
it  is  given  a  national  interpretation. 

Thus  even  a  tentative  discussion  of  the  intermingling 
of  foreign  and  native  elements  in  a  language  cannot  avoid, 
without  the  risk  of  unreality,  at  least  some  analysis  of 
national  characters.  For  the  motifs  of  verbal  harmony  are 
so  closely  joined,  and  few  studies  are  more  evasive  than 
counterpoint. 

Moreover,  as  the  destiny  of  the  English  language  seems 
to  grow  more  august  in  the  promise  of  almost  universal 
expansion,  our  interest  is  naturally  deepened  to  discover  a 
little  of  the  secret  of  its  triumph. 

Analysis,  then,  will  escape  the  odium  which  it  generally 
incurs.  For,  as  Stevenson  observes,  "There  is  nothing  more 
disenchanting  to  man  than  to  be  shown  the  springs  and 
mechanism  of  any  art."  And  indeed  the  deep  survivals  of 
intellectual  barbarism  importunately  plead  with  us  to  keep 
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up  the  old  pretence  of  blissful  ignorance.  It  is  an  argumentum 
ad  ignaviam,  for  in  truth  analysis  is  always  a  revelation  of 
unexpected  beauty. 

In  one  of  the  letters  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Ruskin  half  whim- 
sically suggests  that  "it  cannot  but  be  pleasing  to  us  to 
reflect  this  day  that  if  we  are  often  foolish  enough  to  talk 
English  without  understanding  it,  we  are  often  wise  enough 
to  talk  Latin  without  knowing  it."  He  is  alluding  to  the 
derivation  of  the  word  "April."  But  the  remark  may  justly 
be  given  a  broader  application.  It  leads  at  once  to  one 
of  the  main  considerations — the  Latin  etymology,  which 
establishes  a  kind  of  entail  and  limitation  in  the  descent  of 
our  language,  narrowing  the  apparent  democracy  of  common 
speech  by  the  introduction  of  privilege.  For  it  is  to  this 
that  we  owe  most  of  the  wealth  of  verbal  suggestiveness. 
Words  are  like  "  tombs  that  appear  not " — as  the  reposi- 
tories of  a  thousand  departed  and  half-forgotten  associations ; 
a  heedless  world  walks  over  them  with  scarcely  a  suspicion 
of  sacrilege.  So  that  a  word  cannot  always  be  ideally  "the 
operative  symbol  of  a  relation  between  two  minds." 

The  momentum  of  a  Latin  derivation  brings  a  word 
down  into  the  present  with  a  greater  inherent  value — 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfulness 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory." 

And  the  "  storied  past "  of  language  must  raise  an  inevitable 
barrier  between  those  who  are  conscious  and  those  who  are 
not  conscious  of  that  history.  Indeed,  he  who  has  the 
knowledge  of  it  seems  to  be  ever  lifting  the  curtain  rung 
down  over  the  drama  of  the  past ;  and  the  groundlings  must 
surely  be  jealous  of  his  prying  presumption.  Perhaps,  then 
the  central  question — in  any  case  it  is  within  the  circle  of 
enquiry — is  the  direction  of  the  appeal.  In  the  unending 
fluctuations  between  democracy  and  oligarchy —the  only 
fundamentally  distinct  systems  of  society — there  has  never 
been  a  decision,  there  has  been  no  finality.  We  can  hardly, 
then,  look  for  a  settlement  of  the  same  problem  in  the 
province  of  letters.  Thus  Latinism  will  continue  to  be 
regarded  now  as  priestcraft — something  like  the  primitive 
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attempt  to  overawe  a  lackwit  and  superstitious  laity  with  the 
oracular  pronouncements  of  ventriloquial  idols — the  throwing 
of  a  handful  of  mesmeric  dust  to  produce  the  illusion  of  a. 
theophany ;  and  again  as  the  mutual  self-sufficiency  of  eso- 
terics:  *'for  this  people,  which  knoweth  not  the  law,  is 
accursed."  It  recalls  a  passage  in  the  Biogmphia  Literaria, 
where  Coleridge,  discursively  handling  a  parallel  theme  (the 
intolerance  of  the  philosopher  towards  the  mystic),  asks 
"  When  and  from  whom,  among  the  literati  by  profession, 
have  we  ever  heard  the  divine  doxology  repeated,  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  because  Thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes."  This  conscious  Latinism  is  a 
freemasonry  in  which  by  secret  signs  the  elect  know  one 
another,  even  amid  the  company  of  the  unchosen.  But  there 
is  another  side — to  see  a  group  of  gamins  from  the  by-streets 
looking  on  through  the  high  railings  at  some  elaborate  and 
distinguished  gathering  of  the  great,  will  often  suggest  an 
ironical  and  curious  suspicion  ;  there  comes  the  feeling  that 
perhaps  the  excluded  feel  as  much  pity  as  envy ;  that  they 
see  in  the  careful  ceremony  ennui  and  not  splendour. 

The  highest  art  has  not  disdained  to  appeal  to  the  un- 
initiated throng.  It  has  been  more  often  left  to  golden 
mediocrity,  living  in  kings'  houses,  ingloriously  secured  by 
imperial  patronage,  to  hate  them  and  hold  them  aloof.  It 
would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  greatest  workers 
have  sought  no  more  critical  eulogy  than  that  of  the  bourgeois. 
By  the  standard  of  artistic  appreciation  the  Athenian  was 
no  aristocrat ;  nor  had  he  any  breath  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  coterie.  Yet  Pheidias  did  not  despise  him;  the  white 
temples  and  porticoes  of  Hellas  were  not  reared  for  the  selfish 
and  pallid  criticisms  of  the  cultured,  but  for  the  frank  child- 
like and  wholehearted  admiration  of  such  as  Gorgo  and 
Praxinoe.  The  truth  is  that  the  artist  appeals  not  to  sophis- 
tication but  to  sensibility;  and  while  he  may  justly  disdain  to 
be  judged  bubulco  judice,  he  does  not  ask  to  be  tried  by  his 
peers.  Thersites  would  undoubtedly  recognise  the  power  of 
the  Homeric  caricature. 

In  modern  opinion  style  can  no  longer  be  set  apart  in  calm 
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detachment ;  it  is  conceived  no  longer  as  a  god  in  machina, 
but  as  a  god  immanent.  The  naively  mechanical  division 
into  form  and  matter  has  perished;  it  was  one  of  the  com- 
placent errors  of  the  Victorian  critic,  who  could  see  in  the 
immaterial,  as  the  Victorian  physicist  could  see  in  the  material, 
wheels  within  wheels  but  nothing  more.  However,  in  an  age 
so  deeply  imbued  with  the  consciousness  of  "continuity,"  in 
an  age  when  mysticism  itself  has  been  proclaimed  from  the 
housetops,  such  an  error  has  been  unable  to  survive.  Thus, 
in  considering  the  nature  of  the  Latin  style,  it  is  essential  to 
feel  the  spirit  that  pervaded  it.  Most  Enghsh  authors  who 
have  "put  on  immortahty"  received  that  influence  from  the 
original  source;  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  give  a  colour 
to  their  work.  What,  then,  was  the  Latin  spirit?  One  may 
say  quite  justly  that  the  achievement  of  Latin  literature  was 
the  imperial  investiture  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  were 
not  born  in  the  purple.  The  lord  of  legions  was  nothing 
more  than  a  man ;  yet  he  summed  up  in  his  person  the  latent 
meaning  and  inner  principle  of  Roman  civilisation.  It  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  ordinary.  Generalities  are  indeed  the  facile 
descent  to  a  place  of  peril ;  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  this 
principle  survives  in  whatever  owes  its  establishment  to 
Rome.  It  is  like  distinctive  strains  of  family  temperament 
which  we  often  find  threading  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. Has  she  not  transferred  that  theory  of  life  from  her 
political  to  her  ecclesiastical  organisation  ?  The  ideal  of  the 
civitas,  strengthening  with  the  assurance  of  justice  even  an 
obscure  sectary  in  a  turbulent  province,  who  yet  could  lay 
claim  to  that  unfailing  franchise,  seems  still  to  endure  in  the 
equalities  and  fraternities  of  a  catholic  church.  It  is  this 
same  tendency  towards  large  pageantry  and  external  mag- 
nificence, to  adorn  the  ordinary  and  the  mediocre,  which 
interprets  the  meaning  of  the  essentially  "Latin"  style;  for 
wherever  in  English  literature  that  style  has  made  a  marked 
impress  on  the  native  clay,  there  we  see  in  high  relief  the 
same  clear  features,  the  fondness  for  the  elaboration  of  the 
^Uocus  communis,''  the  love  for  setting  off  workaday  canvas 
with  full  embroidery.  This  is,  of  course,  no  disparagement. 
Indeed,  in  an  age  when  the  vitality  of  letters  is  menaced  by 
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malignant  growths — the  old  genial  current  too  often  diverted 
into  strange  distortions  and  hypertrophies — it  is  with  the 
silent  satisfaction  of  home-coming  long  deferred  that  one 
returns  to  those  spacious  amplitudes. 

So  from  the  songs  of  modern  speech  men  turn." 

The  Ciceronian,  which  is  the  characteristically  Latin 
manner,  recalls  the  calm  and  dignified  progress  of  a  state 
galley  bound  on  some  imperial  errand,  gliding  on  even  keel 
under  full  sail,  past  Puteoli  along  the  Campanian  coast.  Is 
not  the  Somnium  Scipionis  still  set  before  all  who  aspire  to 
sound  Latin  prose  as  the  final  exemplar  ?  And  it  is  essenti- 
ally Latin.  It  is  one  of  "those  compositions  which  we  read 
the  oftenest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has  got  by  heart." 
They  have,  Hume  goes  on  to  say,  "the  recommendation  of 
simplicity,  and  have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought  when 
divested  of  that  elegance  of  expression  and  harmony  of 
numbers  with  which  it  is  clothed." 

It  was  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  development  of 
English  prose  that  Latin  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  are  themselves  almost  overwhelmed  by 
that  influence.  The  use,  for  instance,  of  conditional  clauses 
and  of  a  far  closer  bracing  together  of  the  parts  of  the 
sentence  than  is  natural  in  primitive  prose,  indicates  very 
clearly  the  extent  to  which  Latin  syntax  had  imposed  itself. 
No  old  English  prose  is  free  from  this  alien  influence, 
although  in  some  of  the  various  styles  employed  in  chronicles 
and  in  narratives  of  early  voyage  there  is,  it  is  true,  as  near 
an  approach  as  can  be  found  to  an  indigenous  style,  the  style 
which  would  have  appeared  if  there  had  been  no  Latin 
models,  if  there  had  been  nothing  but  a  purely  native  syntax. 
For  "  the  literary  talent  of  the  Teutonic  nations  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  clear  and  realistic  narrative."  This  inclination, 
however,  was  subject  from  the  first  to  foreign  domination. 
Even  when  the  military  occupation  had  long  ceased  the 
spirit  of  Caesar  was  found  mighty  yet ;  and  by  a  kind  of 
irony  of  history  the  priest  carried  on  the  forsaken  mission 
of  the  legionary.  For  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate  exerted 
a  steadily  increasing  formative  pressure  on  the  English  mind. 
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Of  course  the  profusion  of  metaphors  was  of  oriental  origin ; 
so,  too,  the  parallelism  retained  in  the  prose  versions  of 
poetic  books.  But  the  solemn  rhythms  were  entirely  the 
work  of  Latin  genius;  they  would  serve  only  the  more  to 
confirm  the  ascendancy  of  the  language.  So  that  from  the 
tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  Latin  literature  was  the  model 
of  English  prose.  The  excessively  ornate  character  of  the 
Latin  decadents,  who  were  much  read,  together  with  the 
popular  dislike  of  plain  prose,  retarded  until  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  any  marked  progress  in  the  combination  of  the 
foreign  and  native  elements.  Moreover,  the  sway  of  the 
Vulgate,  strong  in  its  own  strength,  spread  still  more  widely 
through  the  tracts  and  translations  of  Wyclif.  They  began 
to  concentrate  the  Latin  influence.  The  fifteenth  century 
brought  copious  additions  to  the  vocabulary. 

Civilisation  was  extending,  that  is  to  say,  material  refine- 
ment was  increasing.  Literature  was  widening  her  range. 
Both  these  were  an  impulse  to  the  movement  towards 
greater  abundance — an  abundance  which  was  especially  rich 
in  "aureate"  words.  Highly  Latinised  language  was  for 
the  first  time  valued  for  its  sonority  and  splendour  alone, 
rather  than  for  any  recognised  utility  in  the  more  accurate 
expression  of  thought.  Versions  of  the  Imitatio  brought  in 
words  like  "claustral,"  "longanimity,"  "vilipend,"  "con- 
fabulation"; iiXiTroha  hr-q  Homer  might  have  called  them. 
This  acquisition  of  Romance  words,  giving  variety,  strength 
and  resonance  to  the  language,  completed  the  process  of 
assimilation  by  which  Middle  English  became  Modern.  The 
attitude  towards  the  imported  material  was  still  naive ;  the 
new  verbiage  was  regarded  rather  as  a  brush  for  the  broad 
and  florid  painting  of  scenery  than  as  a  burin  for  the  delicate 
restraints  of  engraving.  In  the  Elizabethan  era  the  constant 
effort  towards  the  combination  of  the  two  elements  reached 
no  definite  issue.  On  the  contrary,  the  streams  diverged. 
There  was  on  the  one  hand  a  strange  and  lawless  style 
which  made  the  unprofitable  attempt  to  sew  the  piece  of 
new  cloth  upon  the  old  garment.  It  tried  to  unite  the 
"  Precieux,"  which  ran  through  the  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  schools  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  homely  diction, 
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forcible  but  uncouth.  The  leader,  "by  merit  raised  to  that 
bad  eminence,"  was  Lyly.  The  manner  appears  in  such  a 
paragraph  as  the  following,  taken  from  Euphues  : — "  It  is 
a  world  to  see  how  commonly  we  are  blinded  with  the 
collusions  of  women  and  more  enticed  by  their  ornaments 
being  artificial  than  their  proportion  being  natural."  There 
is  the  estilo  cuUo.  But  the  piece  continues  with :  "  I  loathe 
almost  to  think  on  their  ointments  and  apothecary  drugs, 
the  sleeking  of  their  faces  and  all  their  slibber  sauces,  which 
bring  queasiness  to  the  stomach  and  disquiet  to  the  mind." 
The  style  is  especially  common  in  those  "infinite  fardels  of 
printed  pamphlets  " — as  Webbe  calls  them,  for  all  that  he 
himself  added  to  their  number, — "wherewith  this  country  is 
pestered."  The  serious  desire  of  the  Elizabethan  pamph- 
leteers to  establish  some  principles  in  literary,  especially 
poetic,  art  did  not  prevent  them  carrying  on  their  vigorous 
and  earnest  discussions  in  this  mixed  and  unprincipled  style. 
The  excesses  of  prose  diction  at  this  time,  archaism,  aca- 
demic terms,  and  the  foreign  words  introduced  by  the 
unpopular  "  Italianates,"  arose  from  a  strong  desire  for 
ornament,  which  was  sought  in  Latin.  The  growing  nation- 
alism inspired  ambitions  not  only  political.  Pride  in  our 
language  became  itself  a  literary  force.  Mulcaster,  for 
instance,  expresses  this  spirit — which  amounted  almost  to  a 
literary  chauvinism — "  1  do  not  think  that  any  language,  be 
it  whatsover,  is  better  able  to  utter  all  arguments  either  with 
more  pith  or  greater  plainness  than  our  English  tongue  is." 
It  was  felt  that  the  abundant  assimilations  of  preceding  ages 
had  indeed  raised  English  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of 
manhood.  With  almost  a  patronage  they  looked  back  on 
their  past,  like  the  climber  upward,  "  scorning  the  base 
degrees  by  which  he  did  ascend."  Drayton  could  say  of 
Chaucer,  implying  his  imperfection  : 

"  As  much  as  then 
The  English  language  could  express  to  men 
He  made  it  do." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  counter-revolution — that  is 
to  say,  the  unshakable  resistance  of  the  conservatives,  the 
smooth  momentum  of  inertia.    Cheke,  Ascham  and  Latimer 
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led  the  crusade  against  the  "inkhornism  "  of  those  who  had 
revolted  against  the  stately  Ciceronian  prose  of  the  mid-six- 
teenth century.  At  the  same  time,  with  that  open-minded 
and  tentative  doubtfulness  which  distinguishes  Elizabethan 
criticism,  most  recognised  that  they  were  nantes  in  gurgite 
vasto — that  their  age  was  unsettled  as  Euripus,  ebbing  and 
flowing  seven  times  a  day  with  tides  of  endless  change. 
Thus,  in  the  end  of  his  Defence  of  Rhyme,  Daniel  acknowledges 
the  historical  validity  of  the  judgment  of  each  age  :  "  Indeed 
there  is  no  right  in  these  things  that  are  continually  in  a 
wandering  motion,  carried  with  the  violence  of  uncertain 
likings,  being  but  only  the  time  that  gives  them  their  power." 
And  he  concludes  the  essay  with  an  exalted  dignity:  "But 
this" — the  affectation  for  foreign  words — "  is  but  a  Character 
of  that  perpetual  revolution  which  we  see  to  be  in  all  things 
that  never  remaine  the  same  ;  and  we  must  herein  be  content 
to  submit  our  selves  to  the  law  of  time,  which  in  few  yeeres 
will  make  al  that  for  which  we  now  contend  Nothing." 

To  the  sober  classicists,  then,  the  invasion  of  nameless 
hordes  of  curious  words  unstamped  by  the  Latin  die  was 
a  thing  to  fear.  Not  all  had  the  broad  spirit  of  Daniel,  who 
was  indeed  one  of  the  first  to  feel,  if  he  did  not  fully  express, 
the  spirit  of  critical  sympathy  rising  in  English  literature. 
"  I  must  not,"  he  urges  in  the  same  essay,  "  out  of  mine  own 
daintiness  condemn  this  kind  of  writing  which  peradventure 
to  another  may  seem  most  delightful." 

However,  the  arm  of  conservatism  always  gives  a  sound 
and  solid  thrust,  a  stroke  of  point  and  purpose.  So  that  when 
Cheke  makes  protest  against  innovation,  raising  the  old  torn 
standard  whereon  might  almost  be  inscribed  the  motto,  "  All 
change  is  change  for  the  worse,"  he  has  no  falter  of  indecision : 
"  I  am  of  this  opinion  that  our  own  tongue  should  be  written 
clean  and  pure,  unmixed  and  unmangled  with  the  borrowings 
of  other  tongues,  wherein  if  we  take  not  heed  by  time,  ever 
borrowing  and  never  paying,  we  shall  be  fain  to  keep  her 
house  as  bankrupt."  The  regard  for  form,  of  which  Latin 
was  itself  so  scrupulous,  should  have  guarded  him  from  being 
so  easily  misled  by  his  own  simile.  Human  language  is  like 
human  love,  it  grows  by  being  given. 
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In  any  case,  save  for  a  few  single  instances,  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  was  not  an  age  of  prose.  Energy  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  poetry  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  employed  in 
perfecting  prose.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
that  the  "other  harmony"  developed.  With  Milton,  Browne, 
Jonson,  Hooker,  Taylor,  prose  took  wings  to  itself.  Yet  the 
excessive  desire  to  imitate  Latin,  to  bind  on  themselves  a 
burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  even  yet  led  them  often  into 
obscurities  and  awkwardness.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  much 
a  conscious  desire  as  a  mere  inabiUty  to  depart  from  the  path 
of  their  training.  There  are  few  lines  in  Paradise  Lost  which 
do  not  almost  suggest  that  the  author  thought  in  Latin  ;  so 
hardly  shall  any  man  escape  his  upbringing.  There  are 
occasions  when  the  foreign  idiom  does  not  merely  give  an 
even  and  general  tinge,  but  suddenly  breaks  into  conspicuous 
colour.  There  is  for  instance  the  line,  "  What  sit  we  then 
projecting  peace  and  war  ?  "  where  native  idiom  demands 
"why."  So,  too,  in  the  poem  on  the  Nativity  we  meet  the 
familiar  "active  for  passive,"  when  Seraphim  and  Cherubim 

"  Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire 
With  unexpressive  notes — ." 

In  the  same  way  one  could  fancy  that  the  fine  passage  in 
the  Areopagitica  was  a  literal  translation  from  a  peroration 
of  Cicero  :  "  Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  consider  what 
Nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors : 
a  Nation  not  slow  and  dull  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious  and 
piercing  spirit,  acute  to  invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse, 
not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human 
capacity  can  soar  to."  Here  especially  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  very  epithets  are  themselves  identically  and  unmistakably 
the  technical  terms  of  the  "  grammatici," — words  that  would 
indeed  have  made  Quintilian  gasp  and  stare,  but  only  with 
wonder  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  own  favourite  words  not  yet 
faint  after  sixteen  centuries.  The  attempt  to  naturalise  the 
mechanism  of  Latin  syntax  could  not  have  succeeded.  Those 
infallible  governances,  ruling  the  ancient  tongue  as  if  by  a 
divine  right,  were  suited  well  enough  to  a  logical  people,  but 
for  English  style  they  were  simply  unracial.    And  when  that 
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is  said,  all  is  said.  For  it  is  the  old  story  of  the  reform  from 
without.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  chief  cause  of  this 
excess  in  the  employment  of  Latinism  lay  in  the  lack  of  con- 
temporary foreign  literatures.  Their  influence  would  have 
encouraged  and  confirmed  the  vigour  of  the  native  element, 
of  which  the  mark  was  brevity  and  economy.  Further,  the 
Restoration  brought  in  the  study  of  French ;  the  comparison 
of  its  lucidity,  burning  with  a  "hard  gem-like  flame,"  together 
with  the  decrease  in  the  devotion  to  Latin,  gradually  stripped 
off  the  foil  of  borrowed  gold.  The  long  sentence,  the  abuse 
of  parenthesis,  the  inversions,  the  exotic  imagery — all  these, 
which  had  outlived  themselves  and  become  a  weariness,  went 
out.  There  went  out  with  them,  however,  the  very  splendours 
which  they  had  not  often  marred.  The  age  of  Dryden  heard 
no  more  the  sounding  of  the  "God-gifted  organ- voices "  ; 
there  was  no  "  mighty-mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies."  The 
only  link  between  old  and  new  was  Clarendon,  who  still  could 
rouse  the  old  reverberations  of  the  manner  of  Taylor.  The 
utilitarian  style  of  Locke,  content  with  mere  precision  and 
the  unadorned  correct,  is  typical  of  the  period.  It  is  an  age 
of  supremacy  for  the  vernacular,  an  age  during  which  prose 
was  being  fashioned  into  a  sound  and  trusty  weapon — a  good 
sword  sharp-edged  but  not  damascened.  There  are  at  the 
same  time  the  felicities  of  Temple,  which  borrowed  a  Gallic 
grace,  the  energy  of  Swift,  the  homely  Saxon  simplicity  of 
Bunyan,  the  easy  narrative  of  Defoe.  Dryden  himself  slowly 
reached  a  clarity,  proportion  and  precision  which  gave  the 
style  the  authority  of  a  standard,  and  to  that  he  owes  not 
only  his  contemporary  but  also  his  historical  importance. 
The  essayists  generally  pursued  an  even  tenor  ;  talkative, 
light,  endowed  with  ease  and  charm.  The  suavities  of  the 
Spectator^  with  those  urbane  causeries  on  everything  and  on 
nothing — the  whimsies  of  Sir  Roger  and  the  witticisms  of 
Will  Honeycomb,  the  troubles  of  servants,  the  scourge  of 
painful  poetasters — were  a  mirror  for  the  times. 

The  next  age  assumes  the  toga.  There  has  been  no 
century  in  which  the  schoolmaster  of  Rome  has  been  more 
abroad  than  in  the  eighteenth.  The  quietism  of  language, 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  homely  diction  of  the  preceding 
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epoch,  had  now  lost  favour.  Doubtless  it  was  the  old  phe- 
nomenon, vecuUv  poiiv  mieux  smtter,  which  is,  in  brief,  the  latent 
principle  of  all  developments,  not  only  literary  but  universal. 
Latinism  returned  from  exile.  There  had  been,  of  course, 
touches  of  the  style  in  the  prose  of  the  previous  age.  But 
they  were  unsought;  they  were  of  the  essence  of  the  language; 
they  were  not  to  be  avoided.  In  the  days  of  Johnson,  how- 
ever, writers  of  prose  were  not  satisfied  with  such  proportion 
of  Latin  vocabulary,  syntax  and  idiom,  as  were  now  incor- 
porated in  the  constitution  of  the  English  tongue.  Filled 
with  an  ambition  for  wider  empire,  they  were  not  content  with 
the  establishment  of  the  standing  army,  they  must  send  out 
their  agents  to  impress' recruits.  The  new  impulse  towards 
Latinism  gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  more  dignified 
and  rotund  expression,  to  a  style 

"  Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim. 

Sails  filled,  and  streamers  waving. 

Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play." 

The  school  of  Johnson  established  the  sonorous  sentence  for 
a  generation.  In  his  own  day  very  few  were  untouched  by 
the  great  wave  of  refluent  Latinism.  To  Goldsmith,  it  is 
true,  it  seemed,  in  the  words  of  his  famous  retort  to  the 
Doctor,  "  making  little  fishes  talk  like  whales  "  ;  and  he  him- 
self was  a  reversion  to  the  type  of  the  Queen  Anne  writers, 
with  their  more  indigenous  and  colloquial  expression.  John- 
son seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  "  Zeitgeist "  which 
has  so  great  an  influence  on  style.  While  following  himself 
the  rhetorical  and  voluminous  manner,  charting  his  course 
by  the  constellated  splendours  of  alien  fires,  he  could  bestow 
high  praise  on  the  sound  simplicities  of  the  preceding  age. 
In  a  passage  which  incidentally  represents  his  own  style  at 
its  best,  free  from  the  excessive  verbiage  which,  by  the 
indolence  and  inaccuracy  of  those  who  label,  has  been  often 
taken  as  itself  the  typical  "Johnsonese,"  he  commends  the 
prose  of  Addison  as  "the  model  of  the  middle  style" — 
"  Addison  never  deviates  from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace ; 


he  seeks  no  ambitious  ornaments  and  tries  no  hazardous 
innovations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but  never  blazes 
with  unexpected  splendour."  Again,  observing  that  "if  his 
language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might  have  lost  some- 
what of  its  genuine  Anglicism,"  Johnson  adds  the  eulogy, 
"whoever  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."  But  for  him- 
self he  followed  in  the  swelling  train  of  the  Latinists ;  his 
speech  bewrayeth  him  :  nothing  could  be  more  typical  than 
that  adjectival  dichotomy  of  "familiar  but  not  coarse,"  and 
the  rest.  And  indeed  when  Dr.  Burney  rebuked  him  for 
the  not  unusual  inconsistency  of  failing  to  take  his  own 
advice,  Johnson  retorted,  "  Sir,  Addison  had  his  style  and 
I  have  m.ine."  Nevertheless,  despite  the  implication,  his 
own  influence  seems  to  confute  the  individualist  theory ;  it 
seems  to  suggest  an  emendation  of  the  ever-quoted  phrase — 
perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say — Le  style,  c'est  le  siecle  meme. 
For  the  restored  and  magnified  dignity  of  prose  rendered  it 
worthier  of  the  new  honours  that  were  to  crowd  upon  it. 
It  needed  weight  of  language  to  maintain  the  momentous 
convolutions  of  "the  Decline  and  Fall,"  proceeding 

"  Still  with  unhurrying  chase 
And  unperturbed  pace, 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy." 

Burke,  too,  was  firmly  founded  on  the  same  massive  base, 
though,  to  carry  on  the  simile,  the  columns  he  builded  bore 
capitals  of  a  less  Corinthian  floridity.  Already  in  him.  there 
seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  change ;  the  tide  is  just  past  the 
flood.  For  in  his  language  there  is,  unless  one  is  misled  by 
that  desire  to  exhibit  a  plausible  evolution  which  still  weighs 
upon  our  age,  a  suggestion  that  verbal  sensibility  is  veering 
round  before  the  first  faint  winds  of  the  Romantic  Revival. 
Perhaps  the  craving  for  exotic  words  which  in  the  post. 
Augustan  age  found  satisfaction  in  excessive  Latinity  was 
already  seeking  the  new  outlet.  However  that  may  be,  the 
fashion  waned ;  prose  itself  had  ceased  to  be  of  commanding 
importance ;  and  when  the  eighteenth  century  had  achieved 
the  mastery  of  that  instrument  of  expression,  all  literary 
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energy  passed  over  to  breathe  a  new  and  strange  vigour  into 
the  frame  of  poetry.  The  winged  steed  had  heard  "  the 
thunder  of  the  trumpets  of  the  night,"  the  sounds  of  armies 
across  the  narrow  seas.  While  the  poets  often  used  prose, 
too,  as  a  medium,  it  suffered  hardly  any  change  in  their 
hands.  Somewhat  less  pretentious,  being  shorn  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  Latinism  in  which  it  had  recently  indulged,  prose 
remained  almost  stationary.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
"  renascence  of  wonder  "  been  established  in  poetry,  than  a 
responsive  development  was  begun  in  prose.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  elusive  creative  force,  mysteriously  obedient  to  the  tra- 
ditional order  of  progress,  had  been  unable  to  enrich  prose 
until  it  had  first  beautified  poetry.  Thus  the  rise  of  the 
ornate  manner  of  the  nineteenth  century  owed  much  of  its 
splendour  to  a  reflected  radiance.  Things  unattempted  yet 
in  prose  or  rhyme  were  fashioned  with  the  old  tools,  it  is 
true,  but  by  a  craft  not  known  before.  The  new  flamboyancy 
was  a  style  which,  while  it  echoed  the  cadences  of  the  old 
masters, — of  Brown  and  Hooker,  of  Taylor  and  Milton, — 
added  to  the  symphony  elements  untried  and  original.  De 
Quincey  and  Wilson  were  leading  the  way  to  undiscovered 
countries.  And  the  style  which  they  inaugurated  at  last 
reached  its  full  power  in  Ruskin.  The  Latin  blend  appears 
in  the  revival  of  pictorial  epithets, — such  words  as  "multi- 
tudinous," "unimaginable,"  that  are  so  apt  to  lose  character 
and  become  rogues  and  charlatans, — in  the  Ciceronian  ten- 
dency towards  parenthesis.  Latinised  words  were  loved  for 
themselves, — for  the  appeal  of  their  grandiloquence  ;  and  the 
carmina  soluta  of  De  Quincey  (which  bear  really  a  small 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  his  more  sober  style)  gleam  with 
them. 

The  reaction  in  poetry  against  the  tyranny  of  the  heroic 
couplet,  with  all  its  implications  of  poetic  weariness  and 
lethargy,  leading  the  Lake  school  back  to  the  unhappy  far-off 
things,  impelled  the  followers  of  the  new  prose  to  refine  the 
traditional  "aureate"  adornments  in  the  fire  of  romantic 
sensibility.  The  proportion  of  the  /xikt^  Ae^is  could  be  illus- 
trated by  the  passage  in  The  Caesars,  which  does  not,  however, 
display  the  features  of  the  more  famous  interwoven  artifice  of. 
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say,  the  Dream  Fugue:  —  "All  the  heights  and  the  depths 
which  belong  to  man's  frailty,  all  the  contrasts  of  glory  and 
meanness,  the  extremities  of  what  is  highest  and  lowest  in 
human  casualties,  meeting  in  the  station  of  the  Roman  Caesar 
Semper  Augustus  —  have  combined  to  call  him  into  high 
marble  relief,  and  to  make  him  the  most  interesting  study  of 
all  whom  history  has  emblazoned  with  colours  of  fire  and 
blood,  or  has  crowned  most  lavishly  with  diadems  of  cypress 
and  laurel."  Or  again  in  The  Opium  Eater,  of  Our  Lady  of 
Darkness: — "For  she  can  approach  only  those  in  whom  a 
profound  nature  has  been  upheaved  by  central  convulsions ; 
in  whom  the  heart  trembles  and  the  brain  rocks  under  con- 
spiracies of  tempest  from  within  and  tempest  from  without." 
Rather  more  typically  Latinised  (typically,  that  is,  of  his 
more  elaborate  manner)  is  the  word-painting  of  a  dream  in 
The  English  Mail  Coach ;  at  the  same  time  it  reveals  very 
visibly  the  combined  element  of  the  romantic  spirit: — the 
sweet  countenance  of  Fanny  "  awakens  a  dreadful  legendary 
host  of  semi-legendary  animals, — griffins,  dragons,  basilisks, 
sphinxes, — till  at  length  the  whole  vision  of  fighting  images 
crowds  into  one  towering  armorial  shield,  a  vast  emblazonry 
of  human  charities  and  human  loveliness  that  have  perished, 
but  quartered  heraldically  with  unutterable  and  demoniac 
natures,  whilst  over  all  rises  as  a  surmounting  crest,  one  fair 
female  hand  with  the  forefinger  pointing,  in  sweet  sorrowful 
admonition  upwards  to  Heaven,  where  is  sculptured  the  eter- 
nal writing  which  proclaims  the  frailty  of  earth  and  her 
children."  Since  that  day  the  ornate  style  has  overclouded 
English  letters, — though  with  such  clouds  as  gather  round  a 
vast  tumultous  sunset  in  March.  The  allegiance  of  Landor 
to  the  new  prose  lent  it  more  prestige  and  authority  than  did 
the  influence  of  his  contemporaries  Wilson  and  De  Quincey. 
The  three  together  suffice  to  establish  the  manner  immovably, 
until  the  example  of  Ruskin  endowed  it  with  a  quickened  life. 
At  the  same  time  the  older  style  survived  and  flourished 
among  the  writers  of  the  new  periodical  journals,  among  the 
essayists  and  critics,  philosophers  and  historians.  However, 
this  dominant  colouring  of  the  ornate  prose  is  the  real  dis- 
covery of  the  Victorian  age.  The  highly  individual  writers, — 
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the  daemonic  declamation  of  Macaulay,  the  dramatic  fervour 
of  Carlyle,  the  high-wrought  felicity  of  Lamb, — are  therefore 
hardly  in  the  mid-stream,  at  least  if  it  is  true  to  claim  that 
the  tide  of  flamboyancy  has  swept  all  before  it.  It  is  a  style 
which  in  its  characteristic  usage  blends  words  of  Saxon  and 
Latin  origin  (with  greater  admixture  of  Saxon  than  it  em- 
ployed before  Ruskin)  with  the  aim  of  securing  the  "  surge 
and  thunder"  of  the  one  together  with  the  faint  archaic 
flavour  of  the  other.  As  for  the  degree  to  which  Latin  struc- 
ture enters  into  the  composition,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
employment  of  rather  long  adjectival  clauses,  copious  apposi- 
tion, and  cumulative  arrangement,  is  considerably  Ciceronian. 
A  good  example  is  the  description  of  Turner's  Slave  Ship :  "  It 
is  a  sunset  on  the  Atlantic  after  prolonged  storm :  but  the 
storm  is  partially  lulled,  and  the  torn  and  streaming  rain 
clouds  are  moving  in  scarlet  lines  to  lose  themselves  in  the 

hollow  of  the  night  Between  these  two  ridges  the  fire 

of  sunset  falls  along  the  trough  of  the  sea,  dyeing  it  with  an 
awful  but  glorious  light,  an  intense  and  lurid  splendour  which 
burns  like  gold  and  bathes  like  blood.  Along  this  fiery  path 
and  valley  the  tossing  waves,  by  which  the  swell  of  the  sea  is 
restlessly  divided,  lift  themselves  in  dark,  indefinite,  fantastic 
forms,  each  casting  a  faint  and  ghastly  shadow  behind  it  along 
the  illumined  foam.  They  do  not  rise  everywhere,  but  three 
or  four  together  in  wild  groups  fitfully  and  furiously  as  the 
under  strength  of  the  swell  compels  or  permits  them  :  leaving 
behind  them  treacherous  spaces  of  level  and  whirling  water, 
now  lighted  with  green  and  lamp-like  fire,  now  flashing  back 
the  gold  of  the  declining  sun,  now  fearfully  dyed  from  above 
with  the  undistinguishable  image  of  the  burning  clouds,  which 
fall  upon  them  in  flashes  of  crimson  and  scarlet  and  give  to 
the  reckless  waves  the  added  motion  of  their  own  fiery  flying. 
Purple  and  blue,  the  lurid  shadows  of  the  hollow  breakers  are 
cast  upon  the  mist  of  night,  which  gathers  cold  and  low,  ad- 
vancing like  the  shadow  of  death  upon  the  guilty  ship,  as  it 
labours  amidst  the  lightning  of  the  sea,  its  thin  masts  written 
upon  the  sky  in  lines  of  blood,  girded  with  condemnation  in 
that  fearful  hue  which  signs  the  sky  with  horror  and  mixes 
its  flaming  flood  with  the  sunlight,  and,  cast  far  along  the 
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desolate  heave  of  the  sepulchral  waves,  incarnadines  the 
multitudinous  sea." 

In  treating  more  closely  and  with  greater  detail  the  due 
admixture  of  the  Latin  element,  this  passage  would  indeed 
furnish  matter  for  a  new  Longinus.  Such  phrases  as  "  fiery 
flying,"  "flaming  flood,"  "fantastic  forms,"  suggest  at  once 
the  issue  between  alliteration  which  is  essentially  Saxon,  and 
assonance  which  is  essentially  Latin ;  indirectly,  too,  they  lead 
away  to  a  fascinating  and  perilous  examination  of  dominant 
consonants  to  which  R.  L.  Stevenson  has  devoted  some  atten- 
tion. It  is  ground  over  which  the  feet  of  the  seekers  walk 
delicately ;  so  close  is  the  fear  of  offending,  lest  they  should  be 
scornfully  dismissed  as  "finicking,"  "precious,"  "pedantic." 

The  paronomasia  to  which  the  Greek  was  so  curiously 
(according  to  modern  ears)  lenient  was  in  itself  crude  and 
repellent.  But  the  Latin  assonance,  arising  from  the  special 
genius  of  the  language,  had  in  it  powers  of  legitimate  and  not 
meretricious  melody.  The  resonance  of  the  cadence  of  a 
KioXov  or  clausula  of  Cicero  is  often  due  (quite  apart  from 
mmeri)  to  nothing  so  much  as  to  subtle  assonances.  Thus  in 
the  peroration  of  the  Pro  Milone  we  are  gradually  filled  with 
the  sonority  of  such  phrases  as  vitae  posteritatis  memoria  conso- 
laretur,  videvenhiv  ascendere.  Especially  frequent  is  this  device 
in  verse.  Immeasurable  richness  and  fulness  is  gained,  say, 
in  the  line 

"  Et  jam  nox  humida  caelo 
Praecipitat,  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos."  ^ 

Or  again,  when  the  Tyrian  Queen  calls  down  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  on  her  faithless  lover, 

"  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor 

Litora  litoribus  contraria,  fluctibus  undas."  ^ 

Apart  from  all  metrical  undulation  the  mere  assonance,  all 
the  more  effective  that  it  is  rather  elusive  and  submerged, 
gives  a  musical  beauty  that  is  independent  of  the  sense.  And 
assonance  is  as  honourable  as  rhyme,  since  both  are  a  satis- 

^  Virg.  Aen.,  II.  9. 
2  Aen.,  II.  625.  8. 
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faction  of  the  craving  for  the  intermittent  repetition  of  a  sound. 
The  same  use,  then,  which  appears  in  the  phrases  of  Ruskin, 
seems  to  be  a  just  device  for  English  as  for  Latin.  There  is 
no  ignominy  in  resorting  to  the  ancient  and  established  arti- 
fices. The  serious  suitor  of  style  must  at  least  attempt  to 
bend  the  bow  of  her  lost  lord. 

Of  the  use  in  English  prose  of  the  quantitative  rhythms 
found  in  classical  Latin  or  of  the  accentual  rhythms  into 
which  medieval  Latin  transformed  them,  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  speak.  Controversy  is  still  loud.  The  investigators 
have  scarcely  ceased  to  be  condemned  as  devotees  and  enthu- 
siasts ;  their  critics  are  still  taken  to  task  for  wilful  blindness. 
The  real  issue  is  one  of  degree,  perhaps  the  only  difference 
that  ever  divided  the  fierce  opposing  camps  of  the  rebel  and 
the  reactionary.  While,  therefore,  not  all  can  yet  persuade 
themselves  that  good  English  prose  will  submit,  as,  by  the 
assertion  and  demonstration  of  the  scientists,  it  always  has 
submitted,  to  the  rule  and  dominion  of  the  rhythms  invented 
by  the  Greeks,  improved  by  the  Romans,  perfected  by  the 
medieval  Latinists,  most  will  agree  that  at  least  the  simplest 
schemes  of  harmony  have  been  consciously  or  unconsciously 
followed  in  the  past.  The  three  favourite  cursus,  which 
are  found  in  the  twelfth  century  in  all  the  literature  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  throughout  the  Latin  writings  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  have  had  a  profound  influence,  it  is  urged,  on 
the  development  of  English  prose.  They  are  especially 
frequent  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  collects,  and 
in  ecclesiastical  documents,  to  which  they  were  transmitted 
from  the  Roman  breviary.  Thus  the  most  ingenious  and 
complicated  instrument  of  style  which  Latin  prose  from 
Cicero  to  Lactantius  was  able  to  perfect  has  been  bequeathed 
to  our  hands.  And  some  have  suggested  that  the  effects 
produced  by  the  masters  of  the  past  might  thus  be  recovered 
with  a  greater  certainty  in  the  future,  that  the  application  to 
prose  of  formal  laws  no  less  stringent  (as  far  as  its  more 
flexible  and  varied  nature  allows)  than  those  which  govern 
verse,  would  conserve  the  purity  and  harmony  of  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  counsel  of  too  great  perfection.  It  seems 
better  to  leave  these  smaller  economies  to  all-seeing  chance. 
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So  wholly  is  it  a  matter  of  the  individual.  For  the  stylist  is 
a  self-made  man,  at  once  auctov  et  iiUimtts  generis ;  he  can 
have  no  heir ;  and  by  a  literary  mortmain  the  immaterial 
wealth  he  has  acquired  is  vested  in  the  common  weal  as  an 
increment  to  the  heritage  of  the  nation. 

Whether  the  rhythms  elaborated  by  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  (in  chief)  deserve  our  conscious 
imitation,  time  alone  can  tell:  and  we  can  but  leave  them  "to 
grow  together  till  the  harvest."  For  the  study  of  prose 
rhythms  tends  to  shew  that,  even  after  the  modifications 
caused  by  their  introduction  into  an  inflected  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, which  had  not  yet  developed  into  Middle  English, 
they  continued  to  change  slowly  throughout  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  literature  up  to  the  present  day.  In  the  end  the 
native  elements  of  rhythm  may  have  completely  absorbed 
the  foreign  elements ;  and  if,  as  one  might  often  fancy,  the 
modern  world  has  chosen  to  express  the  majesty  of  life  in 
a  grandiloquence  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words,  the  echo  of 
the  Latin  periods  may  faint  from  the  ages. 

In  vocabulary  there  have  been  two  schools :  more  exactly 
there  has  been  an  aggressive  and  philistine  purism,  which  has 
in  turn  aroused  a  liberal  and  tolerant  opposition.  The  first 
position  is  conveniently  stated  in  an  essay  of  Spencer,  in 
which  he  makes  the  unqualified  assertion  :  "  That  parenthesis 
should  be  avoided  and  that  Saxon  words  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  those  of  Latin  origin,  are  established  precepts." 
This  is  largely  an  essentially  modern  affectation  of  simplicity ; 
and,  indefensible  as  it  may  seem  on  any  broad  view,  it  re- 
appears time  after  time,  advanced  even  by  men  of  light. 
Jealous  of  neologisms,  suspicious  even  of  words  which  were 
long  since  received  into  the  freedom  of  our  language,  they 
will  not  see  that  the  crown  and  glory  of  English  is  the  oriental 
profusion  of  expressions  almost  synonymous.  Quot  verba,  tot 
sententiae :  give  the  cunning  workman  more  tools,  and  the 
work  will  be  finer ;  perfection  lies  in  differentiation.  No 
degree  of  command  over  a  single  instrument  can  rival  the 
finality  and  cumulation  of  an  orchestra.  There  is,  too,  in 
this  parade  of  purism  a  curiously  unhappy  delusion  of  in- 
herent poetry ;  as  if  through  the  spectacles  of  their  wilful 
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pedantry  they  should  "have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the 
sea."  Or  it  may  be  that  they  fancy  "  the  wizard  twihght 
Coleridge  knew"  was  flung  like  Comus'  enchantment  from 
some  poor  dust  of  artfully  simple  words,  by  which  at  once 

"  A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  the  memory 
Of  calling  shapes  and  beckoning  shadows  dire 
And  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses." 

At  this  point,  where  the  Saxon  affectation  becomes  nothing 
more  than  a  craving  for  novelty,  converges  into  it  the  op- 
posing Latin  affectation.  For  this,  too,  in  the  same  way, 
springs  from  a  desire  to  rise  above  the  common  earth.  It  is 
the  bad  fulfilment  of  a  good  intention.  It  is  the  striving  to 
reach  that  "  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate  strain."  Broadly 
speaking,  the  Latin  manner  is  always  used  to  bear  the  high 
burden  of  impassioned  prose.  Nothing  else  can  echo  so  well 
the  ring  and  thrill  of  large  utterance  :  "  O  eloquent,  just  and 
mighty  death  !  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  hast  per- 
suaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done ;  and  whom 
all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the 
world  and  despised :  thou  hast  drawn  together  all  the  far 
stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  cruelty  and  ambition  of 
men,  and  covered  it  all  over  with  these  two  narrow  words 
^  Hie  jacet\''  So  potent  is  the  cadence,  so  strong  the  appeal 
of  the  very  architecture  of  the  clauses  in  the  passages  of 
Latinised  prose  that  it  is  hard  to  adduce  them,  lest  they 
should  be  too  well  known.  "Time  which  antiquates  anti- 
quities, and  hath  an  art  to  make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet 
spared  these  minor  monuments.  In  vain  we  hope  to  be 
known  by  open  and  visible  conservatories,  when  to  be  un- 
known was  the  means  of  their  continuation,  and  obscurity 
their  protection." 

And  why  should  the  long  Latin  words  have  so  unmis- 
takably such  weight  and  ponderous  force  ?  The  mere  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  suggests  power;  we  hardly  trouble  to  be 
critical ;  and  so  deep  in  us  is  the  admiration,  at  once  imagi- 
native and  barbaric,  at  once  modern  and  primaeval,  of  out- 
right immensity,  that  even  the  shrewdest  will  allow  himself 
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to  be  overshadowed, — will  allow  himself  to  be  deluded  by 
what  is  no  more  than  suggestion.  Further,  the  greater  length 
of  a  word  tends  towards  more  emphatic  articulation.  Last, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  thoughts  of  the  reader  or  hearer 
have  time  to  dwell  on  the  idea,  to  receive  a  stronger  mental 
impression. 

More  valuable,  however,  and  rather  more  characteristic 
than  this  strength  in  passion,  is  the  strength  in  reason.  The 
practical  standard  of  thought  which  the  Roman  mind  set  up 
and  the  consequent  correctness  in  the  expression  of  that 
thought,  the  logical  and  accurate  sequence  of  composition, 
have  had  a  very  wholesome  influence  on  the  development  of 
our  language.  And  wherever  that  strand  of  sequence  can  be 
inwoven  into  an  English  style  by  training,  nothing  but  good 
can  be  gained.  Does  not  Quintilian  himself  give  such  a 
warning? — Imitatio  aiitem  non  sit  tantum  in  verbis.  It  would  be 
an  empty  and  trivial  thing  to  borrow  only  the  outward 
trappings.  It  has  indeed  often  been  observed  how  beneficent 
has  been  the  influence  of  Latin  in  that  special  direction. 
Grimm  describes  the  "  highly  spiritual  genius  and  wonderfully 
happy  development "  of  English  as  "  the  result  of  a  sur- 
prisingly intimate  union  of  the  two  noblest  languages  in 
modern  Europe,  the  Teutonic  and  the  Romance."  The 
strong  sense  of  form  which  distinguishes  Latin  literature  has 
thus  been  transfused  into  our  own  at  nearly  all  periods  of 
growth.  But  it  could  not  do  more  than  exert  a  critical 
restraint.  It  could  not  retard  us,  as  it  was  itself  retarded, 
by  the  defect  of  this  virtue, — an  excess  of  form,  leading  to 
lack  of  spontaneity.  Virgil,  we  are  told  by  Servius,  was 
censured  for  admitting  avunculus  into  epic.  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, as,  in  the  development  of  nation  or  individual,  the  Latin 
spirit  has  been  of  value  to  the  English  genius,  so  far  may  the 
Latin  element  be  safely  admitted  in  English  style.  Their 
insistent  distinction  between  technical  method  and  aesthetic 
result  will  always  be  a  valuable  canon  of  art  to  a  nation  which 
tends  to  find  restraint  irksome  and  discipline  a  weariness.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  Latin  culture  has  enjoyed  ascendancy 
in  ages  when  change  has  been  restrained  by  strong  and 
established  government. 
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The  Saxon  tendency  is  towards  specific  expression,  which 
is  more  vivid  than  general  expression,  in  proportion  as  the 
concrete  is  more  easily  conceived  than  the  abstract ;  and  we 
think  in  particulars,  not  in  generals.  Hence  vivid  narration 
and  strong  feeling  demand  the  aid  of  the  Saxon  element. 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  cement  gripping  together  the 
stones  of  a  wall.  Further,  the  language  is  rich  in  onoma- 
topoeic suggestion, — a  suggestion  that  is,  which  appeals  at 
once  and  directly  to  the  senses,  the  messengers  of  the  brain, 
whose  report  is  strong,  true,  abrupt.  The  suggestiveness 
which  attends  a  Latinised  word  is  often  incoherent,  cloudy- 
witted,  can  give  no  clear  and  satisfying  account.  Thus  for 
the  expression  of  vehement  emotion  the  terse  Saxon  gives 
readiest  help ;  for  brevity  is  the  soul  of  passion. 

But  where,  after  all,  are  we  to  turn  for  the  exemplar  ? 
Where  can  we  find  the  middle  way  along  which  the  two 
partners  walk  in  amity,  neither  raising  voice  above  the  other, 
but  joined  both  "  in  one  concent  "  ?  Some,  like  Faber,  have 
found  the  true  balance  of  compromise  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  felt  what  he  expresses  in 
language  which  has  itself  something  of  the  same  lofty  and 
tranquil  simplicity  :  "  It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music  that  can 
never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church  bells  which  the 
convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  forgo.  Its  felicities  often 
seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than  mere  words." 

There  has  been  bequeathed  to  us,  it  is  true,  no  monument 
of  our  language  that  has  gathered  about  it  more  grace  and 
dignity.  But  we  can  hardly  hope  in  the  consideration  of  a 
thing  so  variable  as  style  to  discover  in  the  past  an  unerring 
guide  to  the  future.  The  times  change,  and  we  change  with 
the  times;  we  are  men,  and  there  is  nothing  human  which 
does  not  touch  us  closely.  All  the  changing  expressions  of 
the  unchanging  emotions  have  a  claim  upon  our  allegiance ; 
so  that  however  deeply  we  admire  the  perfections  of  the  past, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  new  artistic  developments,  moving  in 
obedience  to  their  own  mysterious  laws. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  proportion  in  combining 
the  two  elements  of  our  language  passes  into  the  wider 
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question  of  the  perfect  and  complete  correspondence  be- 
tween thought  and  expression.  Such  empirical  rules  as 
are  to  be  discovered  in  comparing  the  methods  of  different 
ages  and  different  masters  are  themselves  subservient  to 
the  passing  spirit  of  the  times. 

Limit  semperque  licM 

Signatum  praesente  nota  procudere  nummum. 


